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an address to parents. 


lord turned upon them with righteous indignation. Y ou 
know nothing, He seems to say (in the fifteenth of St. Luke), 
of the character of My Father. He does not wait for people 
to qualify before He bestows His mercy upon them. He 
loves them because it is His nature to love. He makes His 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good. He sends His 
rain on the just and on the unjust. He is prepared for the 
manifestation of the crafts and assaults of that spirit of evil 
whom, in His mysterious wisdom, He allows for the time to 
hinder His divine work. He has given permission to the 
dragon to make war with the saints, and to overcome them, 
and to sow tares in the ground which He Himself has 
prepared for the heavenly seed. So, in His eternal calm, 
Christ seems to say, My Father waits and forgives and loves 
and hopes. If the poor prodigal is driven at last by the 
husks of the far land to come a little way towards home, He 
runs to meet him, and stops his half-uttered confession with 
the cry of joyous welcome. 

Christian parents, we can accept no lower standard than 
that which Christ has here enunciated. “ Be ye perfect, even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” Give, looking 
for nothing in return. As God your Father has loved and 
forgiven and blessed you, so deal with the unsatisfactory, 
irresponsive, apparently hopeless child. Whatever happens, 
look calmly at the powers of evil by which your work with 
that child is being hindered. That wayward son, that dis- 
appointing daughter, is the child of God. On God, then, 
with humble reverence, let the responsibility of their life be 
cast. God has at His command eternal forces, beyond the 
ken of our finite understanding — an infinite reserve of for- 
giveness through the precious blood-shedding of Calvary — 
an infinite power of restoration through the indwelling Spirit. 
With God all things are possible. Be it yours to watch 
and to pray ; to love, not the soul which best rewards your 
trouble, but the soul which most needs your love ; to hope 
with a hope which refuses to be conquered, because it is 
based upon the unchanging Fatherhood of the Eternal God. 

So loving and so hoping you shall, please God, either now, 
or in the day of His appearing, find that your labour has not 
been in vain in the Lord. 


THE TREATMENT of sky r\T t" 

bEX IX EDUCATION. 

By J- H. Badley. 

THE conclusions expressed in the foil, • 

outcome of the experience of a ng pages are the 

and of much thought about a problenf whtf SChool ' work . 

itself for practical solution to everyone parent L” US V preSent 
has the care of chi lHror, , ’ P ntor teacher 


has the care of children and faces' Z ? teacher > who 
upbringing. Many parent Xta WiStj * T' 
facing the problem themselves; some devolve the" 
responstbility in the matter on to the schools to which', heir 
children are sent ; others appeal to the schoolmaster, )s being 
presumably an expert on the subject, for help and guida' ce 
But the schoolmaster too often can no, or will not he p 
Either he takes the line that there is nothing to be done • 
all works out right in the end. We have been through the 
thing ourselves and have come out none the worse. Some of 
course, go to the bad, but so they would in any case. The 
worst thing you can do is to make a fuss about it.” Or, if he 
is of less sanguine temperament, the sense of his own impotence 
is apt to make him take the despairing view that nothing can 
be done, and schools must bear their burden in silence. Or 
pei haps he is afraid to speak from the not unnatural fear that 
if he calls attention to the dangers of school-life, the public 
will conclude that in his own school there must be a special 
prevalence of the evil he seeks to combat. For these reasons, 
and the others of more general application to be touched on 
presently, schoolmasters are drawn into the general conspiracy 
of silence that hangs over the whole question, preferring to 
ignore the evil of whose existence they are aware, until it is 
forced upon their notice. One Headmaster* has, however, 
recently broken the silence with a weighty plea for definite 
instruction of children in sex-matters and there are other 
signs that a healthier feeling about the whole matter is 

* Canon Lyttleton, Headmaster of Haileybury, in the International Journal of 
E( hics for July, 1899. The paper lias been reprinted (with some alterations) in a 
vol ume, Training of the young in laws of sex, published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
w ' c h should be read by every parent. 
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the treatment of sex in education. 


beginning to gain ground. A large number of parents and 
teachers alike are no longer content with any policy of 
ignoring evils or possibilities of harm, and are endeavouring 
not so much to check the disease when it has become 
established as to trace it to its causes and guard against the 
risks of infection. And I should add here that the risk of 
infection is not confined to one set of surroundings, or to one 
age and is not to be guarded against, for example, simply by 
keeping a child from school, either altogether, or until a 
certain age is reached. You can keep a child from school, 
but you cannot keep him (let me make plain, once for all, that 
in these remarks no distinction, unless expressly stated, of 
boy and girl is intended by the pronoun) from a wide range 
of companionship or from every possibility of harm. The 
matter, therefore, is not one that concerns schools only , nor, 
I may say in passing, does it affect, in anything like the degree 
often assumed, the question as between the day-school and 
the boarding-school. It is one that concerns us all, school 
and home alike. How widely it does so, and how far-reaching 
are the results of our action or inaction in the matter, I cannot 
here attempt to trace. My aim is much more limited and 
solely practical. I shall confine myself to that part of the 
subject which concerns the school and the previous home-life ; 
discussing only, first, whether it is wise to explain to children 
the facts of sex, or not ; and secondly, if it should be done, 
then in what manner and when ; and further, what part of 
this delicate task properly belongs to the school, and what to 
the parents. My hope is to find a means to bring about a 
more complete co-operation between the two great influences 
in a child’s life. I write in the first place as a parent, for other 
parents ; and in the second as a schoolmaster who has for 
years tried to find in his own work a practical answer to these 
questions, and who has learnt of what immense moment, for 
harm and for good, is the apathy of parents or their aid. 

First, then, for the general question ; shall we or shall we 
not ignore in our teaching the facts of sex ? Shall we leave 
the child to come by the knowledge gradually and (as we 
suppose) in due time, or shall we rather endeavour to ensuie 
that, at each stage of growth, his knowledge is neither false 
nor obtained through unclean channels? The course ordinarily 
followed is, as we all know, to let the matter alone ; an 
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weighty arguments in favour of thU ^ 
find. In the first place there is thf* f^r Urs< ? are not hard to 
of childhood has no need of such kn' lhat the simplicity 
there is more experience of life and m°" e ^ and th at until 
it can neither be given intelligibly nor^ v? Wer of self ' contr ol 
harm. We want our children to remains’ ^ S6nous risk of 

inmiml an'' we are apt ,o suppose that this ^'"secured 
by withholding from them the knowledge that a 
the. to have. And to this is added 

speak of the matter a. all As the result of our own upbringing 
and of he manner ,n which any allusion to the facts of sex 
is usually made and received, we seemed forced to the con 
elusion that this is a side of life of which, in the apostle’s 
words, it is a shame even to speak ; and even to our children 
vve are unable to overcome the feeling of reserve imposed 
upon us by habit and by association of the subject with a 
smoke-room levity of treatment. And so.partlyfrom conviction 
and partly from an habitual restraint in the presence of child- 
hood, the scale drops on the side of inertia, and we answer 
our children s early questions by evasions or by some form of 
repression : “ Oh, you mustn’t talk about that,”— until the 
questions cease, and we try to persuade ourselves that the 
curiosity that prompted them has ceased also. In this way 
the tradition of silence and mystery is built up in the child’s 
mind about one set of facts, which are thus invested with all 
the attraction of a forbidden subject ; and he soon finds that 
any enlightenment of his natural curiosity, or satisfaction of 
the &;/-natural curiosity too often engendered by this means, 
can only be obtained from those for whom he has little respect, 
and in ways which he feels to be unworthy ; and so the subject 
begins from the first to be degraded in his thoughts and 
surrounded with a sense of shame and concealment and wrong- 
doing — the exact opposite of the simplicity and innocence 
which we sought by our silence to preserve. There are, no 
doubt, children in whom this natural curiosity is slight an 
easily satisfied or restrained ; and there are some, no ou , 
who reach adolescence without wishing to know more t 
forced upon their notice. But there are others, the majon y 
as I believe, who are not like this. And this nee no 
down to any special depravity either on their own i p< 
l hat of their associates. Curiosity, the desire or 
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is a normal and healthy condition of childhood. It m , v 
distracted or checked for a time, or at least driven beneath 
the surface; but in most children it is there and must T 
taken into account. Nor can we assume , because it is n * 
directed to this subject by us, that a child’s curiosity i s nev 
directed to it at all. Nature does not enter into our conspiracy 
of silence. Children cannot help seeing things that arouse 
their curiosity in this direction. Differences of sex are self- 
evident to them, and demand explanation as much as any 
other fact of nature. And, with all our care, how can we shut 
out these things from their hearing ? Do we suppose that, 
however indifferent he may 


coum f a if 


arousing no questions in the child s busy brain, even if the 
questions are not asked out aloud r And even if we can avoid 
in our own talk before children all allusion to sex (the sup- 
position, if we come to think of it, is absurd), can we answer 
for the talk of servants and others with whom they must 
associate r None can tell what chance word in talk or 
reading will arrest a child’s attention and set him wondering. 
It is surely plain, if we think the matter out, that complete 
ignorance, even if it were desirable, is impossible. Instead 
therefore of assuming that children need know nothing of the 
facts of sex, and devoting all our efforts to the maintenance 
of a state of ignorance, we had far better recognize from the 
first that some of the facts cannot fail to enter a child’s 
cognizance, and to awaken the desire to understand them and 


to think them into a place in the world of consciousness in 
which he lives. The question, then, if we take this view, 
changes to this : shall we, when he questions us, or when 
occasions arise that bring any of these facts to his notice, 
either put him off with equivocations and no-answers, or take 
the line : “ Ihese are things you cannot understand yet ; wait 
till you are older ”? Or, on the other hand, shall we try to 
explain the facts to him as simply as we can, and endeavour 
to maintain the simplicity and innocence of mind that we 
desire not by any partial ignorance, but by making all that 

® .can know of these facts as clear and natural to him as any 
other p art ofhisknowledge? 

witv, 6 course here suggested may, I hope, be dismiss 
out discission. If we ar e not fully convinced that 1 
wise to attempt to deceive children, we are not, in 
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opinion, fit to educate them at all Tu 
the postponement of an answer to th 6 SeC ° nd ’ h °wever,— 
presents itself in a very different <l Uestio "s>- 

seems the right and reasonable thintr t at first si S ht 
so, no doubt, if we could dismiss the s i • And would be 
mind as easily as we can debar i^f ^ fr ° m the child ' s 
presence, at least. But there lies th* ^ talk ~ in our 

whole question. I am wholly op diffiCUk * ° f »“ 
that any natural impulse can be checker! v hoSe who believe 
I hold that we can only rightly deal with >V T”® re P ressio "- 
satisfying it in some wayAat is feu o bet " impulse b * 
and that we can only control i, by teaching 
some it may seem absurd to talk in tiiio „ 6 y control, lo 

the curiosity of childhood a of IZZTu 
But tuy point is that satisfied i, will b^I'w 
good or bad; and if self-control, even in the smallest partied ’ 
,s assoc, ated w. h ^knowledge from the first, not onW is h 
freed then and later, from the attraction of something forbid! 
den, but the best foundation is laid for later mastery of the 
actual sex-impulses. And in practice this is surely not 
impossible. If a child is made to feel that he can bring every 
question to his parents and that he will be answered truly 
and with sympathy, there need, one would think, at no time 
be the loss of confidence that parents often feel so keenly, and 
that is in many cases occasioned by the answer, however 
kindly put : “ wait till you are older.” It is always best, I 
believe, to answer a child’s questions as fully as possible ; as 
far, I mean, as he can understand, — how far that is, his further 
questions will show’. And if at the same time he is made to 
feel that on some subjects he should bring his questions to his 
parents only, and that while they are always ready to talk 
with him they do not wish him to talk of these things with 
others, the simplicity and naturalness of the knowledge (the 
point above all to aim at) can surely be maintained without 
fear of misuse, and the beginnings of self-control established. 

I would urge, then, the following stages of treatment of the 

subject. 

I* If a child, boy or girl, will talk freely with both parents, 
s o much the better ; but it is in the natural order of things 
the mother who has most of a child’s confidence, as their 
association is most constant and most intimate. It rests 
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therefore, usually, with the mother to satisfy the child’s wish 
for knowledge, and to lead him to a simple and natural 
apprehension, true so far as it goes of the main facts of birth 
and the purpose of the difference of sex in all living things. 
Some mothers shrink from the task, not so much from any of 
the motives above considered as from distrust of their own 
qualification, owing to the feeling that a great deal of scientific 
knowledge is necessary in order to present the subject truly. 
But it is not a wide range of knowledge, nor a scientific 
exactitude that is needed to answer a child’s questionings 
here any more than in relation to the stars or flowers or any 
of his constantly changing interests. There will be a place 
for that later. What is needed now is what every mother can 
give, a simple statement of the simplest facts in the order 
in which they present themselves to his notice or reflection, 
invested with the naturalness of all knowledge so acquired. 
Of these facts motherhood is sure to be the first, and it is the 
easiest for the child to grasp. The slow growth of the new 
life within the mother’s body, the leaving it at birth, the pain 
that the mother bears for her child, the closeness of the bond 


of love caused by all this, and by her giving the new-born 
baby its food from her own body, these are things of deepest 
interest to every child. And though he cannot understand 
fatherhood so easily, he can at least know that in this story ot 
birth the father’s love has a share, — and so this and all the 
facts of sex, as he comes, then or later, to learn them, may be 
associated for always with the child’s deepest feelings, his 
love and respect for mother and father, and an instinctive 
reverence for motherhood. 


(To be continued). 


THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF A SCIENTIST: 
OR ONE PURPOSE 
Oh CREATION AND EVOLUTION* 

In the Contemporary Review for Tunp ,q„o vr • „ 

says: -I, has often been saH-lTd 

often felt-, hat one of the deepest needs of ,h ag 
adequate Christian Philosophy, which will present i, 
consistent whole, the all-embracing truths of the religion of 
Christ in language, which modern Scientific thought could 
assimilate. The time is, perhaps, not yet ripe, and it may be 
that many consciously and unconsciously converging efforts, 
many hardly contested conflicts, much painful sifting of the 
wheat from the chaff, must yet be undergone before the age 
is ready to receive the answer for which it longs.” I quite 
agree with her, and also agree that in the meanwhile it can 
only be productive of good if a careful attempt is made from 
time to time to face some of the issues in the combined light 
of Christian and scientific truth. 

I offer the following attempt in this direction in the hope 
that it may induce many more profound thinkers than myself 
to turn their attention to these matters. I hope moreover it 
may help the large number of people who themselves have 
neither the opportunity nor the inclination to keep conversant 
with modern science, but who, nevertheless, have a deep- 
seated and practical belief in the truths of modern science ; 
and who, at the same time, have an equal or greater belief in 
the truths of the Christian Religion, yet have a real though 
vague sort of fear that the two beliefs are not consistent with 
one another. 

To most advanced modern thinkers, the apparent antagonism 
between revealed religion and science, which seemed to 
ex -ist, and presented so much difficulty to men s min s, an 
was so much talked and writte n about a few years ago, now 

7*A lecture given to the Dulwich Branch of the P.N.E.U. Copyright in United 
States of America. 


